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Forty-TWwo years have passed away since John 
Gibson Lockhart was laid at the feet of his great 
father-in-law, Sir Walter Scott, within the pre- 
cincts of Dryburgh Abbey ; but we have had to 
wait until now for the biography of one who was 
himself a confessed master in the art. A notice 
by Mr Gleig in the Quarterly Review (1864), 
which Lockhart edited with fairness and ability 
for twenty-eight years, has been hitherto the chief 
authority for his early life ; but his important place | 


in the literary history of the early half of the cen- well of human kindness ; that |; 


his ‘gifts were far from imitative, he could feel 
with passion, and communicate what he felt with 
power.’ And this of a man who has been re- 
garded in the popular mind as indeed the ‘ scorpion 
which stingeth the faces of men’ of the Chaldee 
Manuscript, and as cold, hard, satirical, proud, and 
reserved. The main value of the Life and Letters 
of John Gibson Lockhart, by Mr Andrew Lang 
(London, J. C. Nimmo, 1896), consists in showing 
how, in spite of his early escapades in Blackwood, 
his turn for caricature, his constitutional deaf- 
ness, his reserve and melancholv, and the many 
trials of his private life, there’ ,isted in him a 
jd tender and 


tury is apparent from the frequent mention of his reverent feelings for childhood anu age, for babies 


name and the numerous anecdotes about him that | and for ‘venerable and secluded men.’ 


This 


crop up. There is much about him, and altogether | should silence for ever those who say he wanted 
to his credit, in Smiles’s Memoirs of John Murray, | heart. By birth, sympathy, and early training, 
and doubtless there will be more when the Black- | Mr Lang is well qualified to write such a book, 
wood papers, at present in the hands of Mrs which took its rise in a desire to add a biography 


Oliphant, see the light. For nothing is more 
remarkable, as his present biographer tells us, 
than his universal ability. 

‘He could write,’ says Mr Gleig, ‘on Greek 
literature, on the origin of the Latin language, 
on novels, on any subject from poetry to dry-rot ; 
but his biographical articles bear the palm.’ His 
life of Sir Walter Scott ranks amongst the best 
and most interesting biographies in the language, 
and he was author likewise of brief lives of 
Burns and Napoleon. In Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk we have charming and _ interesting 
pictures of Edinburgh and famous Edinburgh 
men in the first quarter of the century, and 
time has now robbed many of the quizzical and 
satirical references of their sting. He was an 
early and able contributor to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and while holding an influential position 
as editor of the Quarterly Review, he was in touch 
with some of the most eminent men of his 
time. He was the author of four now neglected 
novels, one of which, Adam Blair, may still 
be read with pleasure and profit, and from 
which some of the writers of the so-called Kail- 
yard School might learn humility ; for in fiction 


of Lockhart to a new edition of the Life of 
Scott. The material swelled into the two hand- 
some volumes before us, illustroted with portraits 
and sketches of contemporarie. and a few of 
Lockhart’s own caricatures coloure; yy hand. It 
was well that this work should have fallen to 
a Border man, one who knows and loves the 
Tweed, Ettrick, and Yarrow, and the literature 
and romance of them all, but especially the 
romance of Scott, whose life by Lockhart, Mr 
Lang says, has been to him a kind of ‘literary 
breviary’ from youth up. 

Mr Lang traces the pedigree of Lockhart 
through the houses of Lockhart of Symington, 
of Lee, of Cleghorn, of Birkhill, and of Wicket- 
shaw, until documents fail about 1339-1440. 
‘The war of independence, the chivalrous pilgrim- 
age of the royal heart, the feudal anarchy, the 
Douglas wars, the struggle for religious domina- 
tion by the Covenanters, are all among the ances- 
tral memories of the Lockharts’ we are told. 
Dr Lockhart, minister of Cambusnethan in Lan- 
arkshire, was, like his distinguished son, a scholar 
and a serious, narrow divine of the old Presby- 
terian school ; it was he who reported to his son 
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the incidents upon which Adam Blair is founded. 
The mother was a daughter of the Rev. John 
Gibson, minister of St Cuthbert’s Church, Edin- 
burgh, and the Spanish type of Lockhart’s face 
may have been derived from her. He was born 
at Cambusnethan manse, 14th July 1794, one year 
and a few months before Carlyle at Ecclefechan. 
A delicate child, and through an early accident 
partially deaf all his life, he did not long enjoy 
the bracing air of his native place; his father 
was translated to the College Kirk of Glasgow 
when John was in his second year. From the 
age of six to twelve he attended Glasgow High 
School, where he was clever and industrious, and, 
in spite of frequent absences through illness, was 
usually dux of his class. Full of fun and humour, 
he yet had no liking for quarrelling or ‘ bickering’ 
such as Scott seems to have entered into with zest. 
When he went to Glasgow University he did well 
in his classes, and secured a nomination to a Snell 
Exhibition at Balliol College, Oxford, which he 
entered in 1809. Here he indulged in his fond- 
ness for caricature: but he was a good classical 
scholar, wrote good Latin, and was accomplished 
in French, Italian, and Spanish. H. H. Milman, 
afterwards Dean of St Paul’s, and a contributor 
under his editorship to the Quarterly Review, was 
one of his contemporaries and friends, as was also 
Sir William Hamilton, until a political difference 
caused a coolness for life. 

Lockhart, who wished for an army chaplaincy 
under Wellington, came to Edinburgh instead, 
studied law, and became an advocate in 1816, 
but soon discovered that his strength lay not 
in law but literature. His enthusiasm for Ger- 
man literature led to a visit to Weimar, where 
he saw Goethe. When William Blackwood (for 
whom he had written an article on Heraldry and 
afterwards translated Schlegel’s Lectures on History) 
started his famous magazine in 1817, Lockhart 
became a contributor, attacking the Edinburgh 
Review and the so-called Cockney school of poets. 
The time seemed ripe for a revolt against the 
dominant Whiggism of the Edinburgh Review and 
of Edinburgh society. Wilson and Lockhart led 
the way, and Blackwood reaped the benefit. It is 
now certain that Lockhart and John Wilson had a 
considerable hand in the famous Chaldee Manu- 
script, although Hogg wrote the first draft. 
His contributions were not all satirical, but in- 
cluded classical subjects, as well as the Spanish 
ballads. Love and friendship ‘destinate’ most 
lives, and a meeting with Scott at the house of 
Mr Home Drummond in 1818 led to an invitation 
to Abbotsford and Lockhart’s marriage to Scott’s 
eldest daughter Sophia in 1820. 

The five and a half years spent between Edin- 
burgh and Chiefswood, on the Abbotsford estate, 
may be regarded as the happiest in a life which 
was not without many dark shadows. Lockhart 
helped with the Annual Register, inherited some 
of his father-in-law’s literary schemes, such as the 
completion of an edition of Motteux’s translation 


of Don Quixote, as he was a better ‘Spaniard’ than 
Scott. Some mystery surrounds the fate of an 
edition of Shakespeare upon which both he and 
Scott were engaged. Peter's Letters, issued the 
year before his marriage, was followed by hig 
four novels, Valerius, a Roman story (1821), Adam 
Blair (1822), Reginald Dalton (1823), and Matthew 
Wald (1824). The authorship of Adam Blair in 
some quarters was attributed to Galt. Blackwood 
acted handsomely, giving him £3800 down, and 
£200 for a second edition with copyright. Lock- 
hart had himself to pass through the sorrow 
described in the opening chapters of the tale, 
which had another counterpart in real life, as 
witness the scene in Dr John Brown’s reminis- 
cences of his father. ‘This book alone,’ says his 
biographer speaking of Adam Blair, ‘shows how 
unaffectedly impressed he was ‘by the high, bare, 
austere, and heartfelt devotion of the old Scottish 
type’ For Reginald Dalton, which is a novel of a 
more conventional type, he received £1000; but 
after Matthew Wald, which Scott said would never 
do, as it was ‘misery from title-page to finish, he 
seeins to have deserted novel-writing, for which 
in truth he had no special natural aptitude, 
Benjamin Disraeli, whom later he called in 
one of his letters to his daughter, ‘that Jew 
scamp,’ Visited Chiefswood in 1825 with an offer 
to the brilliant young Tory writer of the editor- 
ship of the ill-fated Representative newspaper. 
Lockhart declined, but soon afterwards accepted 
the editorship of the Quarterly Review. This 
23084 which led to his removal to London, he 
veld for twenty-eight years with conspicuous 
ability, contributing one hundred articles from 
his own pen, not one of them political however, 
biography and classical subjects being most in 
favour. He did other work for Murray, such as 
superintending his Family Library—the _ first 
volumes being Napoleon, from his pen. His ad- 
mirable short life of Burns was contributed to 
Constable’s Miscellany. Lockhart was present at 
the symposium at Abbotsford when the publica- 
tion of this excellent series of popular volumes 
was discussed by Constable and Scott, before the 
dark shadows of commercial disaster fell on both, 
Murray claimed the original suggestion of these 
cheap volumes. But Lockhart’s great biographical 
work was his Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, com- 
pleted in 1838 in seven volumes; the second 
edition, with corrections and fresh matter, was in 
ten volumes. Mr Leslie Stephen regards this 
biography as, next to Boswell’s Johnson, the best 
in the language. Mr Lang qualifies this statement, 
however, by pointing out that subject, treatment, 
and biographer are very different, but that both 
are first-rate in their own order. Lockhart’s life 
was henceforth that of an industrious literary 
man who mingled in the best society, had com- 
mand of the ablest pens of the day, including 
those of Croker, Southey, Milman, John Sterling, 
and of Scott, who could not afford to be in- 
different to a £100 cheque for a single article. 
Lockhart’s Ancient Spanish Ballads speak for him 
as a poet, and some verses of his on Immortality 
were very frequently on Carlyle’s lips in later life. 
From 18438, Lockhart was auditor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, a post to which a small salary was 
attached. 
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Failing health led to the resignation of his 
editorship of the Quarterly in 1853. Like Scott 
he sought health in Italy (where he studied 
Dante) and in his native Lanarkshire; and it 
was when on a visit to his daughter Charlotte 
(Mrs Hope Scott of Abbotsford) that he died, 
on 25th November 1854. A tendency to melan- 
choly and seclusion had been emphasised in 
Lockhart’s case by Scott’s embarrassments and 
death ; by the death, in 1831, of his eldest boy, 
John Hugh, the ‘Hugh Littlejohn’ of Scott's 
Tales of a Grandfather ; by the death of his wife, 


| Sophia Scott, in 1837; and by the estrangement, for 


atime, and death of a scapegrace son, Walter Scott 
Lockhart, who had entered the army, and crowded, 
as his father said, the follies of a lifetime into two 
short years. From his daughter Charlotte, who 
married James Robert Hope Scott in 1847, are 
sprung the only living descendants of Scott. Their 
daughter Mary Monica, now Mrs Maxwell Scott 
of Abbotsford, to whom Mr Lang’s handsome 
volumes are dedicated, and to whom he has been 
much indebted for help and various letters, 
married the Honourable Joseph Constable Max- 
well, son of Lord Herries ; and their eldest son, 
born 10th April 1875, came of age last spring. 
He is thus the great-great-grandson of Scott. 
Lockhart and John Wilson were the ruling 
spirits in the early days of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Leslie Stephen says his hand is visible in the 
seventh number. According to the biographer of 
Thomas Pringle, its first editor, Lockhart, a ‘ young 
advocate,’ contributed to the first number. Lock- 
hart, as we have said, attacked the dominant 
Whiggism of Edinburgh, the Edinburgh Review, 
and Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt, and the so-called 
school of Cockney poetry. He was attacked in 
return by the author of Hypocrisy Unveiled, 
whom he challenged ; but the most regrettable 
incident of his career, doubtless, was the quarrel 
with John Scott of Baldwin’s Magazine, who fell 
in a duel with his friend Christie. Mr Lang 
tries to make it clear, however, that neither 
Lockhart nor Christie were really to blame. 
Scott’s advice to him after this sad affair was to 
have done with that ‘mother of mischief’—as he 
termed Blackwood’s Magazine. There is evidence 
that he repented of much of this early journalism. 
Scott had prophesied that Lockhart would 
‘blaze ;’ instead, his career showed a steady flame, 
and he kept his position to the end. There are 
high tributes to his literary taste and discernment 
in Smiles’s Life of John Murray, and the intimacy 
and mutual confidence between himself and his 
publisher continued unabated to the end. He 
was punctual and methodical in his literary 
engagements, an immense improvement in this 
respect on Gifford. The Quarterly had then a 
circulation of between 9000 and 10,000. While 
Croker irritated some of the political contributors 
and readers by what he inserted or left out, Lock- 
hart had the knack of greatly improving articles 
sent to him, without giving annoyance. ‘By 
his knowledge of language,’ says Smiles, ‘and 
mastery of English style, he added grace and 
= to even the best written papers.” Mr 
ang pays him the high compliment of say- 
ing that he wrote English, and compares his 
style in clearness and directness to that of Swift. 
More than once he seems to have hinted to 
Murray that he received too high an honora- 


rium—a hint which was never taken. In a 
note printed in Smiles’s Murray, we find that 
publisher writing in 1828 to the effect that his 
dividend would in future be £325 (instead of 
£250) a number, and he added: ‘I think it very 
hard if you do not get £200 or £300 for your own 
contributions.’ This made his editorial fee £1300 
a year. 

We find that he thought of Mr Gladstone for 
an article on Newman; and John Ruskin felt 
grateful for marginal corrections and suggestions, 
and asked his editor to Denmark Hill. He would 
not insert a damaging article on Wordsworth, even 
at his old friend Professor Wilson’s instigation. 
Like Wilson in Blackwood, he noticed Tennyson’s 
first volume unfavourably; on the other hand, 
John Sterling’s favourable criticism of the second 
volume, in spite of Croker’s views to the contrary, 
was a great aid to the rising poet’s Fst ne 
Save his biographical paper on Theodore Hook, 
none of his own essays have been reprinted. Un- 
like Carlyle and Macaulay, or even Southey, who 
used their review articles as pegs upon which to 
hang elaborate essays, Lockhart made his paper 
an exponent of the matter in hand, and kept 
himself studiously in the background. The essays 
of Macaulay and Carlyle have, however, become 
part of their collected works; while Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, an expanded Quarterly Review 
article, is now a classic, and has had the honour | 
of a greater number of different editions than any 
other modern biography. Lockhart declined Car- 
lyle’s Chartism for the Quarterly, and suggested 
that it was better suited for separate issue ; he 
dared not publish it, at all events. It is possible, 
Dr Smiles thinks, that Murray declined Sartor 
Resartus on his judgment; if so, that did not 
— good feeling between them, and Carlyle 
ias left no acid etching of Lockhart as he has 
done of so many of his contemporaries. Lock- 
hart’s Burns formed the peg upon which Carlyle 
hung his fine and characteristic essay for the 
Edinburgh Review ; and when he came to review 
Lockhart’s Scott in an essay which is still read 
though far from being as good as the Burns, he 
credited him with having done it vigorously, and 
with sagacity, decision, candour, diligence, good 
manners and good sense. We find Lockhart con- 
gratulating Carlyle on his Past and Present, and 
telling him that he had more power of putting 
life into the dry bones of the past than any other 
writer except Scott, and urging him to do a 
romance of the middle ages. Carlyle’s hint to 
Lockhart’s assistant, Elwin, to write a biography 
of his chief, came to nothing, 

Lockhart’s great achievement, as has been said, 
was his Life of Scott. Mr Lang remarks that he 
seems to have been born to love Scott, and it should 
never be forgotten that, while paid a fee by his 
trustees, the main portion of the profits went 
to Scott’s creditors, when he might have done 
meanwhile many remunerative articles or vol- 
umes. His wife, in writing to Cadell the pub- 
lisher, from Sussex Place, in 1836, tells him 
that Lockhart was working as hard at it as 
could be wished. His power of concentration, 
which was largely the secret of his success from 
the first, was evident. ‘When once set toa thiag, 
he neither sleeps nor takes the necessary exer- 
cise... . He has been arranging it so long in 
his mind, that now fairly commenced he will not 
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be long about it; and he has read to me, and 
continues to do so, what he writes, and I am 
much mistaken if anything in our time will come 
up to it in interest, style, or as a picture of man- 
ners just passing away. I cannot speak enough 
of the interest he has contrived to give to the 
genealogy, the least promising part, and you 
may believe the rest is not behind hand!” This 
is Sir Walter Scott’s daughter who writes, yet 
every reader can confirm her impression to the 
full, and so, as Mr Lang tells us, ‘his lesser light 
is blended for all time with the warmth and radi- 
ance of the man he loved.’ 

At his various London residences Mr Gleig re- 
calls outpourings of wit, bursts of merriment, and 
exuberance of fun, while Lockhart was charming 
in his intercourse with such women as Lady 
Salisbury, the Duchess-Countess of Sutherland, 
Miss Edgeworth, Lady Davy, and the mother of 
Tom Hughes, who kept his table supplied with 
pigs feet and other delicacies. However dep 

e might be, and he was often out of health in 
later years, he recovered himself when he took 

n in hand, and to his daughter Charlotte, or 

is son Walter, he would describe his doings and 
surroundings. We have a pretty account of how 
Landseer conveyed a present of two descendants 
of the real Abbotsford ‘dandie dinmonts’ to 
the Queen in 1851, who, when warned by the 
artist, ‘Take care, madam, they have been dressed 
with a little oil and brimstone, replied : ‘ Pooh, 
what signifies that?’ and she caressed them both. 
It was _aeing and not Sydney Smith, it seems, 
who said, when Landseer proposed to do his 
portrait : ‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing ?’ 

Lockhart’s strong, complex character, and his 
reserve, have caused him to be often misjudged. 
The Dean of Salisbury, who contributes some 
interesting recollections, says: ‘He had a very 
warm heart, often concealed by a cold, reserved 
manner. Mr Gleig, in his notice in the Quarterly, 
says : ‘There never lived a man more high-minded 
and truthful ; more willing to make sacrifices for 
the comfort of others ; more faithful to old ties of 
friendship and affection.’ The Times said of him 
that ‘although he had turned himself into a pillar 
of literary strength, yet the leading qualities of 
his mind would have fitted him for any post 
where far-sighted sagacity, iron self-control, and 
rapid, instinctive judgment mark the born leader 
of others.’ In appearance he was tall, slight, and 
handsome, with dark hair and a broad, black brow, 
indicating force and penetration. The Rev. E. D. 
Griffin, an American clergyman, who met Lock- 
hart at Mr Murray’s in Albemarle Street, in 1828, 
describes him (why does not Mr Lang quote 
this ?) as ‘tall, and slightly, but elegantly Bae ; 
his head possesses the noble contour, the precision 
and harmony of outline which distinguish classic 
sculptors. It possesses, too, a striking effect of 
colour, in a complexion pale, yet pure, and hair 
black as the raven’s wing. Though his counten- 
ance is youthful, yet I should designate reflection 
as the prominent, combined expression of that 
broad, white forehead ; those arched and pencilled 
brows ; those retired, yet full, dark eyes; the 
accurately chiselled nose, and comp , though 
curved lips. His face is too thin, perhaps, for 
mere beauty, but this defect heightens its intel- 
lectual character.’ 


Should these volumes of Mr Lang send readers 
again to Lockhart’s Scott, Lockhart’s biographer 
will feel, we may be assured, that he Sas not 
written in vain. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE CONSPIRATORS BAFFLED. 


THE clock had chimed a quarter past one, and 
the moon was exactly balanced upon the western 
wall when the bugle sounded the second time for 
the troops to fallin. As it did so my heart beat 
so fast that I almost thought it would choke me. 
I was playing for high stakes, and I tried to 
calm myself; for one little show of nervousness 
or indecision might ruin everything. 

In the courtyard outside the garrison was 
standing at attention. The officers were hitch- 
ing up their sword-belts, and in other ways pre- 
paring for the march before them. But look as 
I would, I could see nothing of Roche. Was it 
possible that he intended to remain behind in 
order to welcome the foe when they should 
arrive? In that case the plan I had arranged for 
myself would be certain to miscarry. The hair 
rose on my scalp, and a cold shiver ran through 
me as the thought occurred to me. 

Five minutes elapsed before he put in an 
appearance, but when he did, I was relieved to 
see that he was prepared to march out with the 
column. Having scanned the battalion, he gave a 
few orders in a sharp voice, and then took his 
place in the order of march. As he did so, I left 
the window and made my way from the room 
across the Fountain Courtyard and up the stone 
steps on to the battlements, calling as I went to 
A-Mat to follow me with a torch, as arranged. 
Once there we ran as fast as our legs would take 
us to the stairs leading down to the great gate. 
We only reached them just in time, for as we 
took our places, myself a few steps from the 
bottom and A-Mat with his blazing torch behind 
me, the foremost files were but a Few paces from 
the archway. 


‘Halt !’ I cried, at the top of my voice, and | 


with every ounce of command I could manage to 
cram into it, at the same time holding up my 
hand as a signal to them to stop. 

As if by clockwork the surprised battalion 
obeyed, while Roche spurred his horse forward 
to discover what this interruption might mean. 
Thank God, he acted just as I had hoped he 
would do, and now I was prepared for him. 

‘Men !’ I cried ; ‘Soldiers of King Marie, in 
His Majesty’s name I forbid you to move one 

ce forward. You have been told that the 

Se dead, and that the army under General 
Du Berg has been defeated. The messenger who 
brought that news did not come from the army at 
all. But 1 left this afternoon, and I can tell you 
that, far from being defeated, the army has been 
victorious all along the line. We have won a 
great victory, and those who have spread this 
report are leading you into a trap. Return to 
your quarters, and leave me to deal with those 
who are attempting to deceive and ruin you.’ 

When I had finished speaking there was an 
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instants silence, in which I saw Roche’s face 
working with astonishment and suppressed 
ion. 

‘Lieutenant,’ he cried, turning to an officer at 
his side, when he had recovered himself a little, 
‘take a file of men and arrest that person. Let 
him be confined in a cell until I return. Throw 
open that gate there, and now, my men, forward.’ 

‘The first man who moves will answer for it to 
the king,’ I cried, as the officer in question came 
haltingly forward to arrest me. 

‘The ing is dead,’ shouted the general, ‘and I 
act in his place.’ 

As he finished speaking, my ears detected a 
hammering upon the gate outside. Was it the 
king, or was it another part of this infernal plot? 


_ But this was no time for half measures ; I had to 


risk that or lose everything. 

‘Open that gate,’ s tors. Roche again. 

The great gate was accordingly unbarred and 
thrown back, but neither Roche nor the men 
behind him moved. My heart seemed to stop 
beating as I leant forward to see who entered. 
Then such a shout went up as never a man in 
that courtyard had heard the like before, for 
there, seated upon his own magnificent state 
charger, who stood tossing his head and champing 
his bit as if conscious of the value of the per- 
formance in which he was taking part, was the 
king himself, looking pale and very weary, but 
otherwise as well as when he had left the cam 
with me more than eight hours before. Behind 
him was old Polacci grinning from ear to ear. 
The king regarded Roche aueaily for upwards of 
half a minute. Then he spoke, and his voice 
sounded clear as a bell. 

‘You see you were mistaken, general,’ he said 
quietly. ‘In spite of your machinations I am 
still alive and well.’ 

The general must have realised that the game 
was lost. At any rate he did not attempt to say a 
word in return. He looked at me and then at 
the king, and then backwards and forwards from 
one to the other of us, as if he hardly knew which 
of us to hate the most. His face was working 
strangely, and in my own mind I thought he was 
about to have a fit. 

‘You are placed under arrest, general,’ said the 
king. ‘Colonel Prennan, I appoint you Governor 
of the Fortress, and I shall hold you responsible 
for your prisoner, also for a Frenchman who, I 
am told, is within the walls.—Now, my men, you 
may return to — quarters. I have no intention 
that you shall be delivered into the hands of our 
enemies just yet.’ 

Prennan, the new Governor of the citadel, ap- 
ragga: Roche with the intention of demanding 

is sword.. As he reached him the latter was 
observed to sway somewhat in his saddle, and 
afterwards to clutch at his horse’s mane. Then 
he seemed to choke, and a moment later fell 
from his charger’s back to the ground. The 
doctor hastened to his side, but it was only to 
report him quite dead. The excitement of the 
past few days, followed by the disappointment 
caused by the failure of his plot, had been too 
much for him, and, as it was discovered later, his 
heart had given way under the strain. 

It made a strangely dramatic picture, and one 
that I think few who saw it will be likely to 


forget. 


The moon lighting the farther side of the 
courtyard, the staring soldiery, A-Mat holding his 
torch aloft upon the steps, myself standing below 
him, the king sitting in the dark gateway upon 
his gray charger, and the traitor Roche lying dead 
upon the ground, with his white face and great 
eyes staring up at us as if in mockery of our 
vengeance. 

‘General Prennan!’ cried the king in a signi- 
ficant voice, thereby giving the new Governor of 
the citadel his step in one. ‘let that man’s body 
be conveyed to the mortuary. When that is done, 
find me the Frenchman of whom I spoke just 
now. Let him be detained in custody until 1 can 
examine hii,’ 

Having said this, he turned to me, and dis- 
mounting from his horse, took my arm, and 
we made our way towards the palace steps. I 
noticed that he seemed uncertain in his walk, 
and that his hands were feverish to a degree 
that frightened me. But I attributed this more 
to his fall than to any direct illness. 

‘Instow,’ he said, as we walked along, ‘I am 
deeper in your debt than ever. God alone knows 
what I should have done without you this night.’ 

‘I am more than thankful to ene been in a 
position to serve you,’ I answered. 

Then thinking I should divert him from his 
gloomy thoughts—for that they were growing 
gloomy I had no doubt—I bade him look up at 
the palace door. Olivia and the Princess Natalie 
were standing there waiting to welcome him. 
The meeting between husband and wife was 
touching in the extreme, Olivia bursting into 
tears as she kissed him. Strangely enough the 
king seemed scarcely so much affected as I had 
expected he would He continued to glance 
to right and left as if he suspected some harm, 
moving his head in a mechanical fashion that was 
the reverse of reassuring. 

Leaning on his wife’s arm he passed into her 
boudoir. Here the meal of which I had partaken 
an hour or so before was still spread upon the 
table, and we endeavoured to induce the king to 
eat. But he would touch nothing. His eyes by 
this time were inordinately bright, and I could 
see that Olivia was becoming alarmed as to his 
condition. She crossed the room and knelt at his 
feet, placing her soft arms on his. 

‘You have done too much, Marie, she cried. 
‘You have nearly killed yourself by this long 
ride. My darling, you must go to bed at once 
and I will nurse you. Believe me, you will be 
better in the morning.’ 

He tried to rise, saying as he did so in a voice 
whose dead level was terrible to hear : 

‘You do not understand. If we cannot carry 
the position all is lost. No, you must not stop 
me. Iam not well, but I shall die if we do not 
win to-day,’ 

Olivia turned her face to me with a look of 
agony such as I shall never forget as long as I 
live. In reply to her unspoken entreaty I rose 
and went towards the king. 

‘Come, your Majesty,’ I said, ‘this will not do 
at all. The sooner you are in bed the better it 
will be for you.’ 

‘Bed?’ he cried, with an attempt at scorn in 
his voice, ‘how can I go to bed when my kingdom 
trembles in the balance? Do you know what it 
all means to me? It means that life, love, and 
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honour hang by a hair, and you talk of bed. 
No, no.” Then after a pause: ‘I tell you Du 
Berg must advance or the day is lost.’ 

e was silent for upwards of a minute, then 
his senses seemed suddenly to come back to him, 
and he smiled a little foolishly. 

‘I’m afraid I have been talking nonsense,’ he 
said apologetically ; ‘but I am not feeling quite 
myself to-night. I think I shall go to bed. 
Olivia, dearest, you need not be alarmed. It is 
nothing serious; I am overtired, that is all. 
Instow, I know, will give me his arm.’ 

I made a sign to his wife not to oppose him, 
and then gave him my support as he desired. In 
this fashion we proceeded to his bedroom, where 
I assisted him to undress and put him to bed. 
By the time this was done his wits had left him 
again, and he was ve on all sorts of sub- 
jects: Venice, his kingdom, his army, the treachery 
of Roche, and many others which I cannot now 
remember. It was pitiful to hear him, and more 
than once I felt a lump rising in my throat as I 
listened. 

As soon as he was comfortably settled I called 
Olivia to him, and then sent a servant off in 
search of the palace doctor, who lost no time in 

utting in an appearance. He was a nice young 
ellow, extremely clever, and, better than all, an 
Englishman, whom the king had picked up in 
Hong-kong. 

- ‘I trust there is nothing the matter, he said as 
I shook hands with him. 

‘The king has been taken ill” I answered. ‘I 
fancy the ride from the front and the fall he had 
outside the city have brought him to a high state 
of fever. He was delirious, and I have just got 
him to bed.’ 

‘T had better see him at once, then, the doctor 
replied. ‘His Majesty has not been in a good 
state of health for some time past, and a trouble 
like this may do him an infinity of harm. Is 
any one with him ?’ 

‘Only his wife,” I said. ‘If you will come 
with me, I will take you to them, 

So saying, I led him from the room and down 
the corridor to the royal apartments. Having 
left him there, I returned to Olivia’s boudoir to 
await his verdict with what patience I could 
command. It is at such moments as these that 
one lives a lifetime ; it is in such moments that 
one understands what it is to be brought face to 
face with the probability of a loss that at first 
seems almost eternal. In that dread uncertainty 
under which I was then labouring I forgot my 
own fatigue, my own interest in all other passin 
events, in fact everything save the man I love 
who lay at death’s door. The clock upon the 
wall ticked remorselessly on, the sentry on the 
steps outside passed and repassed with the mono- 
tonous regularity of an automaton, and all the 
time I stood by the window trying to understand 
what would happen to us and to the kingdom if 
the king were taken from it. 

How long I remained in this state I cannot 
say. I only know that it seemed hours before I 
detected the doctor’s step in the corridor outside. 
When he entered the room I scanned his face for 
the verdict. What I saw there frightened me 


beyond all telling. 
‘What have you to report?’ I asked in a voice 
such as one would be likely to use in addressing 
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a person returned from the dead. ‘What is the 
condition ?’ 

‘Serious, very serious,’ replied the doctor, as he 
shut the door behind him and approached me. 
‘His Majesty is in a high state of fever, and is 
still delirious. I need not disguise the fact from 
you that I am very anxious about him, 

‘But_is there any immediate danger, think 
you?’ I asked. ‘Tell me candidly, for you must 
be aware so much depends upon your answer.’ 

‘There certainly 2s danger, he answered. ‘I 
will not deny that. But outer it is immediate 
or not I cannot tell you. A few hours will satisfy 
us upon that point.’ : 

‘In the meantime what are you going to do?’ 

‘I shall go back to His Majesty and remain 
with him. His is a case in which nothing but 
the most devoted nursing will avail. He must 
not be left alone for a single instant, and when 
he recovers consciousness all public business or 
news of an exciting nature must be religiously 
kept from him ; otherwise I will not be respon- 
sible for the consequences.’ 

‘I quite understand,’ I answered. ‘ Between us 
we ought to be able to see that none reaches him. 
Have you told the queen how critical his con- 
dition is?’ 

‘No, he replied ; ‘that is why I left him to see 
you. Under the circumstances I think it better 
that she should not know the real facts of the case. 
It would be cruel to alarm her before there is 
any real necessity. We shall be better able to 
judge to-morrow whether she must learn the truth.’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ I said. ‘Iam glad to 
think she is not to be frightened to-night. If I 
can be of any assistance, you know you may 
command my services.’ 

‘I am quite aware of that, he answered. ‘But 
if your lordship will be guided by me I should 
advise you to retire to rest yourself. You are 
thoroughly worn out I can see, and for every one’s 
sake it is advisable that you should not run any 
further risk. 

I promised to comply with his advice, and then 
he left me and returned to the sickroom. After 
the door had closed upon him I opened the 
window and stepped out on the balcony. It was 
nearly three o’clock by this time and a cool 
morning. Already the stars in the eastern heavens 
were losing their radiance. In another hour 
they would have disappeared altogether and a new 
day would be born to us. What strange things 
had happened since last the king and I had seen 
the sun rise together—a battle had been fought in 
which the royal army had been successful, we 
had received the news of Roche’s treachery, 
and we had ridden for dear life to save the citadel 
and those we loved. Important, however, as all 
these things were, they seemed to sink into utter 
insignificance when compared with the danger in 
which the king’s life now stood. 

I was turning to re-enter the room, intending to 
seek my own apartment and go to bed, when some- 
one opened the window and passed into the 
veranda, It was Olivia. On seeing her I has- 
tened towards her and placing my arm round 
her waist, kissed her and inquired how she had 
left her husband. 

‘He seems a little quieter just now, thank God,’ 
she said. ‘The doctor is with him and has sent 
me away to rest. Oh, Instow, you don’t think 
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Marie will die, do you? For Heaven’s sake, tell 
me you don’t think that !’ 

The agony contained in her voice almost un- 
manned me, but I was quick to remember the 
doctor’s warning and to decide upon the course I 
should pursue. 

‘My dearest Olivia,’ I answered, ‘ what on earth 
has put such a thought into your head? Not the 
doctor, I’ll be bound. Why, my darling, your 
husband’s case is as simple as ABC. As you 
know, he has not been strong for some time past. 
The doctors in Europe warned him not to overtax 
his strength. Well, what has he done? Ridden 
one hundred and sixty miles in twenty-four 
hours, fought an important battle in which his 
horse was shot under him, saved his capital, and 
defeated a traitor. Is that following the doctor's 
advice? Of course it isn’t. And what is the 
result? Why, that he is knocked up. No con- 
stitution could stand such a strain, much less his. 
However, he has a clever doctor, he will receive 
the best possible nursing, and what is better still, 
he will be compelled to take the rest he has so 
long required and has earned so well. Whatever 
you do, you must not let him think you are 
anxious. Try to believe that in a week or so he 
will probably be himself again,’ 

You cheer me beyond all telling,’ she answered. 
‘The uncertainty of the last hour has been too 
terrible. I could not have borne another like it. 
But you have seen the doctor, and I know you 
would not deceive me, would you ?’ 

Base as it may seem to say so, I felt there was 
no course open to me but to scorn the insinuation. 
I did so, and then had the satisfaction of seeing her 
eyes brighten and a happier look come into her 
face. Having escorted her to the door of the bed- 
room, which for the convenience of her nursin 
she had caused to be prepared next that occupie 
by the king, I kissed her and bade her good-night, 
and then set off for my own apartment. Tired as 
I was, however, I was not to be permitted to seek 
my couch in peace. I had scarcely touched the 
handle of the door before I saw some one comin 
towards me along the corridor. It was Genera 
Prennan, the new Governor of the citadel, and 
from the way in which he beckoned to me I 
gathered that he had something he desired to say. 

‘You must pardon my importunity at this time 
of night and when you are so tired, my lord,’ 
he said. ‘But I have some serious news to 
communicate to you. The Frenchman, General 
Roche’s accomplice, has been found, and is now 
imprisoned in one of the cells at the rear of the 
barracks. Under the influence of his fear he has 
made a statement that in my opinion, and I 
fancy you will agree with me, is of the utmost 
importance and calls for immediate action. As 
soon as I heard it, I left him and came straight 
to you, feeling that, as you are His Majesty’s 
chief adviser and relative, it was only right that 
you should be informed.’ 

‘If you will come into my sitting-room,’ I said, 
‘I will place myself at your disposal. You can 
then tell me everything. I need not inform you 
that after all I have passed through in the 
receding twenty-four hours I am quite worn out. 

owever, the king’s business must take preced- 
ence of everything, even personal comfort, so 
please come in.’ 

He followed me into the room, and when I had 


turned up the lamp, which stood upon the centre 
table, he took a chair. I seated myself opposite 
him and begged him to commence, which e did 
without further preamble. 


CHESHIRE CHEESE. 


THE passing year will be remembered by all 
connected with the Cheshire cheese trade as 
one of the most disastrous that they have 
ever experienced, but if they are not comforted 
with the reflection that better times are ahead, 
they will at least be able to derive solace from 
the conviction that things cannot well be worse 
than they have been in the 1895 and 1896 
seasons. Whether they will improve next year 
the development of events in the dairy industry 
at home and abroad alone can determine. Con- 
sumers of cheese rarely know whence their 
purchases are derived, and Cheshire cheese is 
to them more of a name than a reality; and 
it must certainly have come as a great surprise 
to many to be told that the finest cheese shown 
on the pitch at Whitchurch lately sold for 
forty-six shillings a hundredweight, and inferior 
qualities for as low as twenty shillings, when 
they were paying from ninepence to a shilling a 
pound in London and the provincial towns for 
what they were told was Cheshire. Yet this 
is not so great an anomaly as it seems, and 
the much-abused middleman was not getting 
such an enormous profit as the disparity of 
the figures might suggest, though he was no 
doubt reaping a rich harvest. Many reasons 
have conduced to the depreciation of value in 
Cheshire cheese, but so many have been sug- 
gested in the correspondence in the public 
press, which the enormous fall in price—as 
much as twenty shillings per hundredweight 
on some makes—has occasioned, that the public 
are like a weak-sighted man suddenly confronted 
by too much light—more confused than before, 
and unable to comprehend the state of things 
which has brought ruin on a great industry. 
We will endeavour to remove this difficulty. 
Agriculture, as our readers do not need to be 
told, has been getting into a more and more 
depressed condition as the years have passed since 
we entered this decade. But the dairy farmers 
of Cheshire have managed to keep their heads 
above water pretty well, and have closed their 
accounts each year with the balance on the right 
side ; because their mainstay has been the cheese 
trade, in which they excelled, and they were 
not amenable to the fluctuations in the prices 
of grain and the unfair incidence of railway 
rates which were dragging their brother farmers 
down in other counties. But a change has 
come over the scene, and that so rapidly, that 
they may be excused for being dazed at the 
extent of the rebuff they have received. The 
bulk of the season’s cheese is disposed of at 
the close of the summer and the beginning of 
autumn, at markets known as ‘pitches,’ where 
great oo are usually shown, prices being 
to a large extent regulated by the demand, 
though some farmers might stand out for a 
price which they thought the special merit of 
their pitch warranted. These pitches have of 
old been busy scenes, and the animation has 
been the more marked in seasons where drought 
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has caused a falling off in the total amount of 
pressed curd produced in the country. But 
= by year we have grown less dependent on 
ome sources of supply for this as well as for 
other food, and only the acknowledged super- 
excellence of the product has kept up prices 
for Cheshire, when elsewhere they were con- 
tinuously dropping. The past year, however, has 
seen a crisis in the cheese trade all round, 


and Cheshire has had to feel the blow with | 
the rest. She has, indeed, oe brought it, 


on herself. In the old days of cheese-making 
a great deal of time was allowed for the 
ripening of the cheese after making, and the 
celebrated Stilton cheese first made its name 
on account of the perfection of its ripening, 


twelve months; but times have changed. 
things are done in a hurry now. 


wonder grows that in these circumstances such 
an unexampled drop in prices should have 
occurred, As a matter of fact, however para- 
doxical as it may seem, it is this very lessened 
importation which governs the low rates ruling, 
an 


has caused the declension in prices. If | 


there had been free importation because we | 
needed the cheese, there would have been no | 


low prices, Indeed, the cheapness of cheese 
this season has come as a staggerer to people 
all over the world who are interested in the 
manufacture of what is a staple in so many 
districts here, and in the colonies and the 
States. For a long period there has been a 
war for supremacy in the cheese export trade 


going on between Canada and the States, and 
which its maker thought incomplete under , the former has won. 


It is able to turn out a 


Most | better class of cheese, and the liability to ‘heat’ 
And the | on voyage is not so great as it is with ship- 
farmers of Cheshire, as of other places, have | ments from the States. 


So a or two 


been beguiled into adopting the not long back Canada passed her rival and now mono- 


since discovered system of rapid ripening, 


polises the largest proportion of our import 


whereby a cheese can be placed on the market trade; her cheese being of such really excellent 


within a week or so of leaving the press. This _ 
enables the speedy disposition of the cheese, | 


and brings milk and money nearer together. 


0 that it is sold for what it is in the 
shops, some provision dealers making quite a 
feature of ‘Canadian Cheddar.’ This cheese, 


But the disadvantage of this slapdash process especially that made late in the year—Septem- 


is that the keeping pro 


rties of the cheese are ber par excellence—is of a solid firm texture, 


ntl, and cheese so made can only be disposed | free from the leathery attributes of its ‘filled’ 


of for immediate consumption. Factors who 
buy their cheese at these ‘pitches’ have been 
bitten and they are now very careful. They 
have bought quantities of cheese at a price, 
and put them in their stores to await demand 
from their customers, the retailers. But if 
there has been an abundant supply and their 
stock has been left on their hands any time, it 
has commenced to go wrong, and they have 
had to sell it for any price to get rid of it, 
as putrefaction rapidly ensues with quickly 
ripened cheese once the first signs appear. 
In former times, when there was no other 
source of supply to turn to, this might have 


rival, slow ripened, and gradually matured, 
and will keep as well as any cheese turned 
out of an English dairy. It has grown greatly 
in favour here, not only with consumers, but 
with merchants who, owing to its keeping 
qualities, find it safe to handle. 

Last year there was a big make of cheese in 
Canada, encouraged by the good prices fetched 
by the product during the previous season, and 
the United States also sent us large quantities, 
the total supply of 2,133,809 lundredweight 
being, however, 132,266 hundredweight below 
our imports for 1894. The season of 1895 


was also a favourable one for the production 


been merely the misfortune of the factor. Not | of cheese in England, and it is calculated that 


so now. Everywhere he can find that which 
his hands seek. France and Holland, Italy 
and Sweden, send us tribute from their dairies, 
Dutch factors getting more profit for their 


humble Goudas and Edams than their continental | 92,162 


competitors for their fancy makes, quantity 
making up for smaller price. But the United 
States and Canada are the most powerful rivals 
the English farmer has to face in this respect, 
and it is mainly to this competition that the 
Cheshire farmer owes the disaster of the past two 


| 
| 


| 
| 


an increased output took place here. The 
Antipodes have come into play as a serious 
factor in the cheese situation, the first nine 
months of 1895 witnessing the landing of 
hundredweights thence, and as_ the 
greater part of this came in the earlier part of 
the year, it helped to intensify the plethora of 
stocks from all sources. With such a great make 
on all sides, agents for Canadian factors here 
and importers generally advised their corre- 
spondents on the other side not to ship, as a 


years. He brought it more swiftly on himself glut here would mean the sending down of 


by his method of cure. For he was compelled to 
sell, no matter the state of the market, knowing 
his cheese would go wrong on his hands, 
Canada and the States, however, administered 
the coup de grdce. In 1894 we spent nearly 
five millions and a half abroad for cheese, the 
United States taking £1,608,405 of this sum, 
and Canada £2,688,946. In the past nine months 
we have imported little more cheese than in 
1891, though our needs, with an _ increased 
amar should be greater. People, therefore, 
ooking at the matter superficially, and drawing 
deductions from the primd facie evidence, come 
to the conclusion that English farmers have had 
less competition to face than before; and the 


prices. American and Canadian shippers fol- 
lowed this advice, and some _ factories were 
closed down, while thousands of boxes of cheese 
were put into store in Montreal and in the 
Western States to be brought out in better 
times. Only Australasia failed to take any 
notice of the condition of markets here, and 
with characteristic obstinacy shipped repeatedly 
in face of falling markets. Bill, a certain 


portion of the spring and summer make had 
to come forward, and the consequence was that 
by the time the Cheshire pitches began prices 
had drooped until a really fine cheddar from 
the Dominion could be bought as low as thirty- 
eight shillings a hundredweight. 


The chief 
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persons to profit by this state of things are, of | farm here all my life. I never grumbled or 
course, the retail dealers here in the case of | wanted to clear out, or spend money foolishly. 
foreign and the factors in that of home, as the  Ain’t that so?’ 
consumer has nowhere been able to get near, ‘That’s so, Ben,’ replied the father, wonder- 
these first-hand prices, ing a little what his stalwart son was driving 
The buyers at the pitches were aware of the at. ‘You’ve been a good boy—no mistake about 
facts we have stated. They knew that not only that, But you’ll git all this when I’m gone.’ 
was there a large amount of the old make in) ‘I never thought of that,’ Pen rejoined 
store in different parts of England, some of it slowly. ‘Here was my place, and here I stayed. 
bought at sixty shillings a hundredweight the I never thought of anything different. But I 
previous autumn; but they were aware that the do want somethin’ now—I want to see this 
make was pretty extensive in Canada again, and | here lawsuit broke off? 
that the falling off in imports here arose from; ‘Why?’ 
low prices and the going into store on the other, ‘Well, for one thing, I think it’s a foolish 
side of a large quantity, which could be brought piece of business. For another thing’—Ben 
here by the colle in nine days if needed; and paused, and a swift flush overspread his sun- 
they regulated their —- accordingly. They burnt brow—‘I want to git married.’ 
could buy splendid Canadian cheese at about) Mr Haskins leaned against the side of the 
forty shillings a hundredweight which would barn and stared. 
keep as long as they wanted it to. Why should) ‘Git married !’ 
they pay more for home made that might be con- |‘ Yes—ain’t I old enough?’ Ben was twenty- 
verted into mould easier than into money ? _ three. 
This is the secret of the failure of Cheshire, ‘I s’pose you are—who to?’ 
and what will have to be guarded against as best | ‘May Hedgley.” Again the swift flush was 
it may in the future. The market has taken a on Ben’s face. 
better turn, and cheese sold at ruinous prices a| Mr Haskins stared at his son, then at the ground, 
short while back would show a profit now. The and then at his son again; but said nothing for 
drought early in the year, in combination with | several minutes. Ben waited patiently. 
the unprofitableness of making cheese to sell at| ‘Said anything to her about it?’ the old man 
the low prices ruling, has had a serious effect on at length inquired. 
the out-turn of home-pressed curd, and as Canada| ‘Yes.’ 
has gone in this year more for butter than ever) ‘Well, said Mr Haskins, after a little further 
before, her total make is also much reduced. deliberation, ‘I think you’re a fool’ 
Good cheese will fetch more money this winter | It was an angry flush that surged over Ben’s 
than last, and previous losses may be in part face at this remark. 
made up. This shows the wisdom of making | ‘What do you see wrong about it?’ he 
cheese that will keep. /demanded. ‘Anything wrong with the girl?’ 
At the Cheshire dairy show last year, prize | ‘She’s a good enough girl, I guess, said Mr 


_ cheese fetched comparatively quite a respectable; Haskins slowly—‘but she’s a Hedgley.’ The 


figure, all the cheese on offer selling fairly well, ‘tone of the concluding observation conveyed 
and showing a profit, But it was capable of unmistakably the idea that in Mr Haskins’s 
keeping. As they were told by the president) mind the objection noted was insuperable. 


_ of the show, the dairy farmers of Cheshire} ‘She’s the best girl in the settlement, by a 


must make cheese that will keep, and to do long chalk,’ cried Ben warmly, ‘She’s a good 
this must revert to the system by which their | housekeeper, and she knows how to mind her 
fathers built up the fame of Cheshire. Then | own business.’ 

they will be able to act as their ’cute rivals} ‘Well, said Mr Haskins, ‘that can’t be said 
do. When Cheshire was throwing her cheese! about ’em all, sure’s you live. But she’s a 
away, Canada was putting hers by. She is, Hedgley, Ben.’ 

now bringing it out and selling at a profit.| ‘Is that all you know against her?’ his son 
Cheshire must do the same, or English cheese , demanded. 

must follow English butter. ‘Oh, I don’t know nothin’ about the girl. 
But she wouldn’t be Hedgley’s daughter if she 
couldn’t wear a smooth face when she wanted to.’ 
THE HEDGLEY-HASKINS LAWSUIT.} ‘I’d rather you wouldn’t. talk that way, 
father, said Ben sharply. 

‘What are you gon to do with ’er when you 
‘FaTHER, is there no way to stop this here, git ’er?’ was the old man’s next question. 
lawsuit ?” ‘We kin live,’ said Ben coldly, ‘if not here 

Ben Haskins asked the question as he and! —then somewheres else.’ 
his father were engaged in some work at the; Mr Haskins went on with his work for a 


CHAPTER IV. 


barn on Monday morning. few minutes in silence. 
‘I don’t want to stop it, promptly rejoined| ‘Am I to understand that you’re aginst it?’ 
Mr Haskins senior. Ben demanded at last. 
‘But I do, said Ben, ‘Yes, said Mr Haskins tersely and emphati- 
‘Go ahead and stop it, then, cheerfully | cally, ‘I’m aginst it.’ ; 
“—— the other. ‘I can’t—and I won't.’ Ben said no more. He felt that to go on 
here was silence for some time after this, would be to quarrel, and he and his father 


ultimatum. But Ben was not disposed to yield; had not had a serious quarrel during his whole 
so easily, life. He shrank from it now, though feeling 
‘Father, he said at last, ‘I’ve worked on the| deeply his father’s reception of what he had 
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had to say. He abruptly quitted work and left 
the barn. To get away by himself and think 
the thing out was paramount in his mind at 
that moment. He went into the house and 
threw on his coat, but before he got out again 
his mother, observing the unusual expression 
on his face, called him. In response to her 
inquiries he stated the case briefly. 

‘But where are you going now, Ben?’ she 
asked. 

‘Oh, jist for a walk. I can’t stay around the 
place to-day. I don’t want to row with him, 
even if I do have to clear out. I want to go off 
— now and make up my mind on this 
thing. 

‘You ’ll be home to dinner ?’ 

‘Perhaps. I don’t know, mother. 
be home to-night, anyhow.’ 

He did not come home to dinner, nor supper. 
Late that night, however, he arrived; and his 
mother, who sat up to watch for him, could 
see in his face that his old-time composure was 
fully restored. And she wondered at it. He 
ate some supper, but chided his mother for 
waiting up for him. 

‘I was anxious, Ben,’ she said simply. ‘You 
never stayed away that way before, without I 
a where you was, or was sure you was all 
right.’ 

Tek was her only son. Two daughters there 
were beside, but both were married and away. 
If Ben should go, the farmhouse would be lonely 
indeed. It had always been a kind of tacit 
understanding between Mr and Mrs Haskins 
that if Ben should marry, he and his wife would 
share the large farmhouse home with themselves. 
But Mr Haskins had no idea that the’ daughter 
of the Hedgleys would be Ben’s choice. He and 
his wife had discussed the subject at great length 
that day, in Ben’s absence. There could be 
nothing said against May Hedgley, and Mr 
Haskins even admitted privately to his wife that 
he thought she was a fine girl. But she was a 
Hedgley, and her father had sued Mr Haskins 
and was trying, Mr Haskins averred, to beat him 
out of a piece of his property. Mrs Haskins, 
mother-like, pleaded for im and pointed out 
how hard it would be for them if he went away 
to the States or somewhere else, as he would be 
sure to do if his father quarrelled with him. He 
had been a good boy, and they ought to please 
him as far as sible. Mr Haskins admitted 
this, but elt gger the same time that Ben 
should consider their feelings a little. And so 
they argued, without arriving at any definite 
conclusion, further than that Mr Haskins pro- 
mised not to lose his temper in any case, and 
not to say anything more about the proposed 
marriage unless Ben broached the subject. He 
distinctly declared, however, that if Ben did 
marry the girl it would be in direct opposition 
to his wishes, and without his consent. From 
that position he decisively refused to withdraw, 
and for the next few days there was between 
father and son a kind of armed neutrality. 

While all this was transpiring at the Haskins 
farmhouse there was a somewhat similar condition 
of affairs developing at the Hedgley domicile. 
On their way home from meeting on Sunday 
evening it occurred to Mr Hedgley to inquire 
of Mrs Hedgley concerning May’s whereabouts 


But 


at that particular moment. He was answered 
by one of May’s younger brothers, who eagerly 
volunteered the information that she was with 
Ben Haskins ; he had seen them turn off together 
at the cross-roads towards the bridge. 

‘That’s got to be stopped,’ eo Mr Hedgley 
with decision. ‘I don’t want none of Haskins’s 
tribe about my lace. If I hear of any more 
sech tricks, th ’ll be trouble.’ 

To which observation Mrs Hedgley vouchsafed 
no reply. If Mr Hedgley got settled down to a 
discussion of the Haskins family, there was 


danger of his forgetting the sacredness of the: 


day. Therefore Mrs Hedgley said nothing, and 
her husband, having issued his mandate, felt that 
it would be duly heeded, and permitted himself 
to resume his Sabbath meditations. 

Imagine his surprise, therefore, the very next 
evening, when he and his wife were sitting 
together, May and the other children having 
retired, to learn from the lips of Mrs Hedgley 
that May and Ben Haskins wanted to get 
married, for May had confided the fact to her 
mother that day. 

‘What !’ ejaculated Mr Hedgley. 

His wife assured him that she spoke the truth. 

‘She shan’t do it!’ cried Mr Hedgley in a 
loud and angry voice. 

‘She says she will,’ quietly observed Mrs 
Hedgley. 

‘Well, I say she shan’t!’ retorted the other. 
‘The rascal! If I’d knowed he was fishin’ around 
here tryin’ to lead my girl off, he wouldn’t come 
again in a hurry. How long’s this thing been 
goin’ on? Did you know anything about it?’ 

‘T never dreamt of the like,’ said Mrs Hedgley, 
‘till she told me. I knowed they often met one 
another and that people said he liked May. But 
he never comes here, you know that.’ 

‘The rascal!’ repeated Mr Hedgley again with 
renewed energy. ‘And she’s been fool enough 
to listen, hey? I’ll go straight and see him to- 
morrow. huh!’ 

He broke off with an angry exclamation, too 
much overcome to finish the sentence. 

‘I don’t b’lieve it’ll be any use to talk,’ said 
Mrs Hedgley. ‘I tried to reason with May, but 
it ain’t no use. It’s a nice mess all round. You 
and Haskins is bound to go to law, and May and 
Ben’s bound to git married. We’ll be the 
laughin’-stock of the country.’ 

‘Will we?’ cried Mr Hedgley in great scorn. 
‘You’ll see whether we will or not. Wait till I 
git my eye on Ben Haslzins !’ 

He had not long to wait, for he and Ben met 
the next morning. Ben was going down the 
road and Mr Hedgley was at work just inside the 
fence that separated his land from the highway. 
Ben came along whistling. 

‘Well, Mr Hedgley,’ 1e said cheerfully as he 
came up, for he and Mr Hedgley had always been 
on speaking terms, and in view of recent happen- 
ings it seemed to Ben that the proper thing to do 
was to be as polite as possible to the man who 
had the distinction of being May’s father. He 
was not a little dismayed at the reception ac- 
corded his well-meant advances by Mr —*- 

‘See here, Ben Haskins,’ cried that gentleman 
with great warmth, ‘I want to talk to you. 
What notions have you been puttin’ into my 
girl’s head 
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‘In what way, Mr Hedgley ?’ 

‘Oh, you know well enough what way. If I’d 

had any idea the way things was goin’, you’d’a’ 
heard from me long ’go, young feller, If I ever 
ketch you round my girl agin, I’ll horsewhip 
ou. i don’t want none o’ your tribe snupin’ 
round me at all, and I won’t have it nuther. 
I’ve as good a mind as ever I had to eat,’ went 
on Mr Hedgley with rapidly rising fury, ‘to 
climb over that fence now and break this pitch- 
fork over your back. You long-legged sneak ! 
But it’s jist what I might expect—jist what 
I might expect. Your father wants to chisel 
me out o’ my land, and now you’re tryin’ to 
fill May’s head with notions, You’re a nice 
feller, ain’t you? You orto be ashamed of 
ourself !? 

Mr Hedgley paused and glared angrily at his 
listener, whose face wore an expression of the 
utmost composure. 

‘Mr Hedgley,’ Ben said quietly, ‘I don’t think 
you ought to say all that to me. If I want May 
to marry me, is there anything crooked or bad 
about that? Am I a rogue, ora thief, or a fool? 
You’ve knowed me ever since I was a boy. Be 
fair and square, now; what do you know bad 
about me 

‘I don’t want to know nothin’ at all about 
you,’ cried Mr Hedgley. ‘I don’t want nothin’ 
todo with you. I want you to mind your own 
bis’ness. That’s what I want.’ 

‘Well, Mr Hedgley, I am not gon to row with 
you,’ said Ben. ‘T ho you’ll git to see things 
different. Though I don’t know but I ought to 
be glad that you and father ’ave found somethin’ 
at last that you can agree on.’ 

‘What’s that ?’? demanded Mr Hedgley sharply. 

‘About me and May. You both say we shan’t 
git married,’ Ben replied. 

Mr Hedgley was somewhat taken aback at this 
remark. It galled him sorely to be found on the 
same side of an argument with Haskins senior, 
even if his daughter’s future was involved in the 
outcome, 

‘Thinks she ain’t good enough, I s’pose?’ he 
queried in a belligerent tone. 

‘You'll have to ask him that, sir’ Ben replied. 
‘But between the two of you there doesn’t seem 
to be much chance for May and me’ And 
shrewdly noting the effect of his random shot, 
Ben thought it would be wise if he brought the 
conversation to a close just there. ithout 
waiting further he strode off down the road. 


GOVERNMENT WASTE-PAPER, 


THE waste-paper department of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office is a more interesting place 
than its general appearance might suggest. 
It consists of what was formerly a marble- 
mason’s yard, with a range of old build- 
ings round it. The enormous government 
stationery depot in Prince’s Street, Westminster, 
takes in a constant stream of material from 
paper-mills, and factories, and_printing-offices, 
and distributes it to over three hundred govern- 
ment establishments in all parts of the kingdom 
—including such mammoth concerns as the Post 
Office, the Admiralty, the Customs, the War 
Office, Somerset House, and so on—and from 


these there flow back equally steady but re- 
duced currents of materials that have been 
used, into this waste-paper department in Earl 
Street, Westminster, half a mile or so from the 
central depot. They get in here something over 
two thousand tons of material annually, with a 
erg steady increase of fifty tons a year—a 
act which is in itself an interesting indication 
of the growing intricacy and expanding busi- 
ness of government establishments, as well as 
of the more systematic aim and precision with 
which all government transactions have now to 
be conducted. ‘Over everything we do now, 
said a civil servant of long standing and ex- 
perience, ‘we take five or six times as much 
trouble as we did when I first came into this 
office. Everything must now be reduced to 
writing. The least inaccuracy or discrepancy 
is the subject of correspondence and investiga- 
tion, so that even the same amount of business 
requires a far greater amount of work.’ 

ut business itself is continually expanding, 
and this waste-paper department feels the effect 
of it, and moreover may be considerably in- 
fluenced by changes that might be supposed to 
be very remote from it. For instance, the 
establishment of the halfpenny postage for open 
envelopes has brought a very perceptible in- 
crease of material into the waste-paper branch 
of the Stationery Office. Enormous masses of 
circulars are every year sent out in unsealed 
envelopes through the post. These are ad- 
dressed from directories—sometimes from old 
directories —and a very large proportion of 
them cannot be delivered, and are returned to 
the post-office, from which eventually they get 
packed off to Westminster to be treated as 
waste-paper. Of course there are sometimes 
changes which tend in the opposite direction. 
This is curiously suggested by a glance down 
the list of establishments to which the Station- 
ery Office has had to deal out stores in the 
past. Several of these have the pen run 
through them, and the word ‘abolished’ written 
after them. Among them are the ‘Salt Office, 
the ‘Lottery Office,’ ‘Registry of Slaves,’ ‘Com- 
mission for French Claims, &e. Every such 
abolition, it need hardly be said, would reduce 
the business of the stationery depot, and of this 
branch of it; and though the particular 
establishments mentioned were extinguished 
before the waste-paper department had become 
an institution, there are occasionally official 
changes tending to reduce the consumption of 
government stationery, and to keep down the 
stream of ‘ waste-paper.’ 

Each of the three hundred government de- 
partments supplied from Prince’s Street is kept 
provided with gunny-bags, into which all its 
used-up stores not of permanent importance are 
packed. Occasionally they manage to _ up 
things that hardly come under the head of 
used-up stores or waste-paper—a bundle of un- 
used postage stamps, for instance, or a roll of 

tal orders, or an occasional cheque. They 
nad a cheque turned out at the Earl Street 
waste - paper depot the other day that ap- 
peared to have run a curiously unfortunate 
career. It came originally from Siam, but the 
letter in which it was enclosed was wrongly 
addressed, and when opened was found to afford 
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no address of the sender. The letter itself thus 
represented two blunders, and its appearance 
at the waste-paper branch of the Stationery 
Office certainly indicated a third. However, the 
precious slip of paper was rescued, and was 
eventually put into the proper channel. 

At certain intervals—about every six weeks 
in the case of the larger establishments—the 
well-stuffed gunny-bags are borne off to Earl 
Street, where large floors are to be seen heavily 
packed with them. Of late, indeed, the exten- 
sive premises have proved insufficient for their 
storage, and even at a slack time of year there 
may generally seen great ricks of these 
gunny-bags piled up in the open air, and 
covered over by tarpaulins. When the time 
comes for dealing with them, they are hoisted 
by crane to an upper floor, and turned out 
upon tables, the tops of which consist mainly 
of strong wire gratings. By tossing about the 
contents of the bags on these gratings, the 
heaviest of the dust and small litter is separated, 
and specific sorting begins, 

Many various kinds of things come under 
the general heading of ‘waste-paper ;’ and the 
first business is to classify them under so many 
letters of the alphabet. Into one class are put 
all letters and envelopes. Class ‘B’ is for 
various forms of printed matter, such as old 
reports, and so on. For government official 
purposes there is a special kind of paper 
manufactured, of a light buff colour. This is 
set apart by itself under the letter ‘C.’ Then 
again, every consignment from any consider- 
able post-office in the kingdom brings Earl 
Street large quantities of the narrow light blue 
strips on which telegrams for the newspapers 
are reeled off by the mile. Every week they 
get turned out upon the tables enormous quan- 
tities of these ribbons, still bearing messages 
that come into various offices, tingling with 
excitement for the public, but from which all 
interest has evaporated. These spent telegrams are 
heaped up in class ‘D” Then come browns and 
wrapping-papers generally, and next a class for 
all sorts of coloured writing-papers. There is 
also a division for odds and ends of string, 
scraps of tape, and pieces of gunny and canvas, 
all of which will by-and-by go to the making 
of brown paper. Next we come to class ‘H, 
into which all old account-book covers are set 
apart ; and many of these, unless some shoe- 
manufacturers are sadly maligned, are destined, 
sooner or later, to do duty as leather for ladies’ 
shoe-soles. It is said to be only wicked 
foreigners who do such things. A good deal of 
the millboard material of which account-book 
covers are made is exported to Belgium, and 
it is said to be there that they are deftly made 
up into shoe-soles, just thinly faced with 
leather, so as to present a very smart and dur- 
able appearance, until they are worn on a wet 
day, when, of course, there is rueful revela- 
tion. Torn newspapers and posters of various 
kinds form another class of waste; and finally, 
in class ‘L’ are deposited various sorts of 
per combined with canvas or linen, which 
ave to be disposed of separately, because the 
manufacturers’ acid, which will dissolve the 
er into its original pulp, will not similarly 
reduce the fibrous material. 


| These are the main classifications, though 
there are some other minor ones. For in- 
stance, paper that is a good deal embellished 
with sealing-wax has to be separately dealt 
with ; and oiled paper, for which some offices 
‘make a certain amount of use, has to be speci- 
ally managed, since, if massed together in any 
considerable quantity, it is liable to spontane- 
“ous combustion, Then again, the waste-paper 
bags contain a certain number of magazines, 
‘many of which have a market value, apart 
from that which they possess as waste-paper, 
and there are old printed books, such as out-of- 
date directories vot almanacs, which dealers are 
sometimes willing to purchase. These may be 
sold without mutilation, but with a great deal 
of the waste here, such as letters and official 
documents, confidential reports, account-books, 
and so on, this cannot be done. At one time 
such things used to be sold to manufacturers, 
who were required to enter into bond to pulp 
them at once. This arrangement did not prove 
very satisfactory, and for a time government 
waste-paper was sent to Westminster Prison, 
or the one at Coldbath Fields, to be torn into 
fragments by the prisoners. This was con- 
tinued till 1885, when the Home Secretary 
came to the conclusion that, ‘as a matter of 
policy,’ this arrangement was undesirable, and 
eventually a gas-engine and powerful guillotine 
cutting machines were set up in the premises 
here in Earl Street; and all sorts of letters 
and confidential documents are now passed 
down from the upper floor, by means of 
‘hoppers’ and ‘shoots,’ to the machines, where 
they are sliced up into fragments too small to 
permit of any sort of information being gained 
from them. Account-books, after being stripped 
of their covers, have the headings of their pages 
sliced off, and may then be permitted to find 
their way to the butter shop, or, if they happen 
to be of hand-made paper, showing a slightly 
ribbed surface, they will fetch a comparatively 
high price from gold-beaters, who find such 
paper admirably adapted to the requirements 
of their business) They are also purchasers of 
old parchments, a good ge of which find 
their way to the waste-paper depot, and which, 
according to the latest official report, realise as 
much as £16 a hundredweight. 

There are forty or fifty girls and women 
always engaged at Earl Street in turning out 
and sorting and cutting up and re-packing into 
bags; and though it looks to be rather a dirty 
business, and some of it pretty hard work, em- 
ployment is eagerly sought here. They get 
regular employment of eight hours a day, and 
they earn about ten shillings a week ; and what 
|is more, if they do not happen to be married, 
this ten shillings a week regularly coming in 
| generally enables them to do so with very little 
delay. The most noticeable feature of their 
work is the refilling of the gunny-bags after 
the sorting and cutting up. The receptacles are 
suspended each by four hooked ropes fastened 
to the beams overhead. They are provided 
with Brobdingnagian wooden clubs to ram the 
paper down into the bag as it is filled in, but 
as a matter of practical experience they find 
it easier to get into the s and tread it 
'down—one filling in while another works 
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her way from the bottom of the sack to the 
top, and then descending by means of wooden 


steps. 

Furued out, dusted, sorted, chopped up—if 
necessary—filled in again, and weighed, the 
waste-paper is now taken in hand by one or 
other of the dozen men also employed about 
the place, and stowed away. Periodically, pre- 
cise statements of what is in stock are drawn 
up and sent to all known dealers in such 
materials, and those of them who wish to buy 
anv of the lots offered to them return the lists 
with the highest bids they are prepared to 
make, and the highest bidder becomes the pur- 
chaser, and carries it off. The annual sales 
bring in something over £10,000 a year, which, 
according to arrangements prevailing up till 
1841, would all have gone as ‘perquisites’ into 
official pockets. These were the good old times 
before the Civil Service ‘went to the dogs” It 
was found in very many cases that the official 
who pocketed the proceeds of waste-paper had 
the original ordering of the goods. The more 
he ordered, the greater would be the waste, 
and the better for his pocket; and of course 
there was a dreadful howl when, in 1841, Mr 
M‘Culloch proposed a reform. The reform was 
indeed carried—on paper. But that too for a 
long tine proved to be little better than waste- 
paper. The officials naturally entertained the 
strongest objection to relinquishing their cus- 
tomary perquisites, and held on to them, until 
a few of them were prosecuted for theft, or, to 
adopt the more polite phraseology of a Treasury 
minute, for ‘the systematic misappropriation of 
ublie property ;? and then for the first time 
Me M‘Culloch’s reform became a real one, and 
ever since all waste has been properly collected 
and systematically dealt with. 


KELP-MAKING IN SHETLAND. 


Tue manufacture of kelp was carried on with 
energy in Shetland more than fifty years ago ; 
and during the seventies the price touched its 
highest point—namely, 7s. 6d. per ewt. In those 
days the crofter-fisherman found kelp-making a 
considerable aid in enabling him to meet his rent, 
and in providing food and clothing for his family 
—often no easy task in Shetland, owing to frequent 
failure of crops and uncertain earnings from the 
sea. If aman had an energetic wife and grown-up 
daughters, his chances of good returns were the 
more certain. The local ‘merchants’ in most 
places readily bought up the kelp, paying for it 
in goods, of course: cash was seldom or never 
asked for, from the fact that the sellers knew 
that it would not be given, and they were quite 
content to get any kind of material, or meal, or 
flour, for the value of the kelp sold. The kelp 
was often made in out-of-the-way places, and 
at a distance from the store-places of the local 
buyer ; and it was not an uncommon thing to 
see girls and old women carrying thither filled 
‘kiashies’ (straw baskets), the weight of a single 


kiashieful often being considerably in excess of a 


hundredweight. The process of weighing, how- | 


ever, was to the seller the most irritating part of 


the whole business; and it was no rare thing 
to hear the panting, perspiring girl—gesticulat- 
ing wildly, and with fiery eye, and face white 
with passion—venting her feelings in vehement 
language at what she justly termed robbery on 
the part of the merchant, who insisted upon 119 
1b., or 1 ewt. and 7 Ib. to each hundred weight. 
We do not know if this was a universal custom 
in regard to kelp-weighing, but we can vouch 
for the fact that this weight was taken in some 
of the islands. 

The manufacture of kelp in Shetland has 
now fallen off; although in some of the islands 
one still sees, in passing along the coast, the 
familiar and well-known cloud of blue smoke 
arising from some low-lying part of the shore. 
There is a curious superstition connected with 
kelp-burning. When the fire is first lighted 
care must be taken that the wind is from such 
a direction that the smoke will blow land- 
wards; if the smoke went to seaward, the 
crop of seaware next year would be destroyed. 
Such being the popular belief, no kelp fire was 
ever set alight without first looking ‘how the 
wind lay, 

The seaweed known to the islanders as ‘red 
warr’ is the best, and many buyers of kelp 
were so particular that ‘red warr’ alone was 
used, that they sometimes set a watch near the 
kiln during the burning process, The ware is 
gathered in during the months of April to Sep- 
tember. This part of the work is performed by 
the women. Wading almost waist-deep into 
the sea, with bare feet and legs, and often 
scantily clad, they drag ashore the dark-brown 
masses of ware that are found floating near the 
surface. At other times they proceed in a small 
boat to outlying ro¢ks—‘skerries’—and_ with 
sickle in hand, bending far over the gunwale, 
they cut off the ware and ‘tangles’ at arm’s- 
length below the surface of the water. After 
stormy weather and high seas masses of drift or 
detached ware are thrown on shore, and_ this 
is considered by the people more immediately 
concerned as a godsend. After all the ware 
has been gathered it is put into round stacks 
and is spread out the first dry day thereafter. 
This alternate spreading and stacking is con- 
tinued until the ware assumes a light brown 
colour, and at the same time has become partially 
dry and brittle. An earthen box or enclosure, 
about fourteen inches broad and six inches deep, 
and varying in length from eight to twelve 
feet, according to the quantity of ware to 
be burned, is then formed of ‘feals’ or sods 
built on a clean plot of grass. Once lighted, 
the burning is kept going night and day, in 
a careful and systematic manner, care being 
taken to lay the ware on evenly; and the 
fire is only allowed to burn low for raking, 
that is, to allow an iron instrument like a 
small garden rake to be passed from end to 
end of the kiln longitudinally. At this stage 
the kelp is a semi-liquid mass, of reddish 
colour, and glowing like molten iron. When 
the ware has all been burned the fire is put 
out, sea-water being used for the purpose, and 
the whole mass is then closely covered with 
sods, and allowed to thoroughly cool. It is 
now a solid, hard substance of a dark bluish- 
black colour, and very heavy for its bulk. 
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When quite hard and cold, the mass is broken 
up by being struck with hammers or heavy 
stones—chiefly the latter as being the most ready 
and plentiful—and divided into pieces varying in 
nae from three-quarters to one and a quarter 
hundredweight. The workers are, as may be 
easily imagined, almost the very colour of the 
kelp—face, hands, and clothes being stained a 
deep blue. But this is of little consequence, as 
the stuff seems to contain all the cleansing 
properties of a first-class soap, and washes off 
quite freely from the skin, as well as from 
cotton and woollen fabrics. lodine, an expensive 
and valuable substance used largely in medicine 
and photography, is the chief substance of value 
chemically extracted from kelp, and the demand 
for it at one time almost doubled the price of the 
article. Before, this kelp was largely used in the 
production of soda or soap, and the residue, after 
the iodine is extracted, is still used for the 
purpose. 


THE YAQUI INDIANS. 


Tue Yaqui Indians are the most populous 
aboriginal tribe dwelling in the Mexican pro- 
vince of Sonora. Before the advent of the 
Spaniards they were the most numerous and 
powerful race in Northern Mexico, and were 
then, as now, an exceedingly peaceful people. 
They tilled the soil and raised large crops of 
grain, and even indulged in many of the minor 
manufactures, making an excellent pottery, and 
weaving blankets and woollen fabrics, which they 
exported or traded with their neighbours. Since 
the Spanish conquest, wherever they have been 
left to themselves, they have remained an 
independent, self-supporting people; but that 
inherent faculty for oppression and extortion, 
everywhere common to Spanish peoples, has 
decimated their numbers and driven many of 
them into open rebellion against the recognised 
authorities. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Spaniards thou- 
sands of these Indians were enslaved and driven 
at the point of the musket to work the gold and 
silver mines of the country. So ruthless were 
their taskmasters, and so blind to their own 
interests in the eager rush for wealth, that 
thousands, some good authorities say hundreds 
of thousands of slaves, were literally worked to 
death. 

This state of affairs continued until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the Spaniards 
saw their folly in killing the geese which laid 
the golden eggs, and somewhat moderated their 
hard treatment of the native races all over 
Mexico; but it was not until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that their lot became 
bearable, and it has gradually improved from 
that date. 

Nearly all the work in the Sonora mines, and 
much agricultural labour as well, is done by 
the Yaquis. As the traveller takes the train 
through the country he will notice here and 
there little bands of them on the railroad track, 
barefooted or in sandals, working industriously, 


and exhibiting an activity and gaiety in marked 
contrast to the sullen, browbeaten, Mexican 
labourer, This last is, after all, only a mixed 
Indian, in whose veins courses the blood of many 
tribes, intermingled with a dash of Spanish. 


Nominally free men, in ninety-nine cases out 


of a hundred they find that their freedom begins 
and ends with the word; for though there is 
now no legal slavery in Mexico, the Indians 
are still kept in a state of servitude by the 
superior wit and finesse of their masters. For 
example, it is the common law everywhere in 
Mexico that when a labourer is indebted to his 
master he must stay with him and work off the 
debt. Now, the proprietor of a large hacienda, 
say ten or fifteen leagues square, pays his hands 
entirely, it may be said, in provisions and 
merchandise. He keeps always on hand a 
large stock of the common necessaries of life 
and the cheaper kinds of clothing. These he 
disposes of at outrageous prices, and always 
keeps his workers so much in debt that there 
is seldom, if ever, a piece of money given to 
them, work they ever so hard or industriously. 
As the proprietor of the hacienda is the only 
one who keeps a record of such transactions, 
and the Indian is positively forbidden to keep 
any account for himself, it will be seen that 
it is no difficult matter for him to be invariably 
in debt. 

This system is bad enough as conducted on 
the haciendas, but it is infinitely worse in 
the mines, where many of the Yaquis are yet 
worked and overworked in a manner that 
reminds one of the days of Cortes. 

In the Altar mining district on the Pacific 
coast is a concession jointly owned by several 
Mexican families, having an area of five hun- 
dred and forty square miles. This is the Llanos 
and Cienega Concession, a strip of as rich 
mineral country as is anywhere to be found 
in the world. In length it measures some 
twenty leagues, and is three leagues wide. For 
over two hundred years it has been worked 
for gold by the Spaniards and Mexicans ; two 
hundred years that we know of, and doubtless 
for centuries before that, as now and again are 
unearthed stone implements of a time that long 
antedate the arrival of the Spaniards. Indian 
traditions also tell of vast quantities of gold 
having been taken therefrom and sent down 
to the city of Mexico to the Aztec kings and 
to the Montezumas. 

The system of winning the gold from the 
alluvial there adopted is different from any 
method seen outside of Mexico. In working 
alluvial diggings, generally known as_ placer 
mining, it is customary to obtain the gold by 
means of a running stream of water directed 
through sluice-boxes, the gold settling by its own 
weight in the riffles at the bottom, while the 
gravel is carried away in the stream. So 
absolutely necessary is water regarded for this 
class of mining, that where there is none at hand 
oned mining is abandoned as being hopeless ; 
ut in the dry districts of Mexico the natives 
have contrived a machine to extract the gold 
from the alluvial which sets the commonly 
accepted theory at defiance. So far, indeed, 
have they gone in the opposite direction, that 
the drier the soil the easier they find it to 
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work, and water of any kind, even a slight 
shower of rain, they find detrimental to the 
working of their machines, 

The machine looks like a heavy canvas-topped 
table, with a hopper at one end. Into this 
hopper the gravel is thrown, and the table 
being placed in a slanting position the gravel 
and dirt fall down over its surface. Across 
the canvas top are nailed strips of wood. A 
bellows like a blacksmith’s, kept in constant 
motion underneath, gives the canvas an un- 
dulating movement, which forces the dirt over 
its surface and retains the heavy particles of 
gold behind the wooden slats. The principle is 
the same as in the ordinary water method of 
extraction. 

In the Llanos and Cienega Concession are 
the two little towns, El Tero and El Yaqui, 
about a mile and a half apart. The population | 
of each is about eight hundred souls, and | 
robably two hundred of the total number are | 
Mexicans, and the balance Yaquis. Within a_ 
radius of three or four miles from both settle- | 
ments a hundred and fifty machines are kept | 
steadily employed. Five Yaquis dig up the. 
gravel and attend to each machine, while a. 
Mexican foreman stands by and, lazily puffing | 
a cigarette, superintends the job. It is this— 
foreman’s duty to collect the gold, and at the 
end of each day turn it in to the proprietor 
of the mines. The task set for each little gang | 
is the treatment of twenty-six tons of alluvial | 
per diem, At first this does not seem so 
exorbitant, but when one considers that the 
gravel has all to be sifted in order to separate 
the large stones from the pay dirt, and that | 
much of it has to be carried up out of deep | 
holes, in leathern sacks on the heads of the 
workers, it is seen at once that this is indeed 
a heavy task. And the pay for this labour 
amounts to the munificent sum of tenpence a 
day. This would be little enough if the wages 
were paid in money; but when we consider 
that even this small wage is taken in trade at 
the mine-owners’ store, where no article is sold 
at a less price than a hundred per cent. above 
that which obtains in the town, it will be 
seen what a beggarly pittance theirs is. 

And yet the Yaqui doesn’t grumble at his 
lot, even to his companions. He is always 
good-natured and generally smiling, even though 
he be so tired that at night-time he can scarcely 
crawl home to his wife and children, for his 
daily task requires twelve and sometimes four- 
teen hours to accomplish, The greater part 
of that time he is working beneath an almost 
tropical sun, which sends the mercury up to 
a hundred and ten degrees for many con- 
secutive hours; and there are times when even 
a hundred and eighteen and a hundred and 
twenty degrees are registered. No Mexican 
labourer, or indeed any other class of men, 
could. stand the work. 

A queer-looking home is the Yaqui’s hut. It 
is built of branches of the oquetoa bush, a 
species of thorn. The roof is made of brush 
carelessly thrown on the top. In this home 
evidently little effort has been made to keep out 
the fresh air, as one can see through the sides 
as easily as through a lattice-work. This is no 


drawback to the Yaqui, who for eight months 


of the twelve sleeps and cooks outside; their 
hut in the meantime being used as a store for 
all their worldly goods and possessions, which, 
as might be expected, do not amount to much, 
either in quantity or in value—a small supply 
of provisions, some cooking utensils, and a very 
spare assortment of clothing and bedding. Much 
bedding they neither have nor need, as during 
three-fourths of the year the nights are so warm 
that covering of any kind is unnecessary, and 
the remaining quarter is only cool enough at 
night-time to make the women wrap their shawls 
more closely round them, and the men crawl 
under their serapes. 

The Yaqui’s serape serves a number of 
purposes. It is his bed and blanket during 
the cool weather of the winter nights; his 
cloak in the spring mornings when the air is 
yet brisk before the sun warms the atmosphere ; 
and his saddle-blanket when he is travelling on 
horseback. It is a gaudily coloured affair, a 
blanket in which all the colours of the rain- 
bow are to be counted. And yet it is not 
unattractive ; the pattern, quaint and unusual, 
is woven with a regularity and precision which 
speak well for the deftness of the weavers ; 
and the colours, often glaring, are placed in such 
cunning juxtaposition that one can seldom pick 
out a single serape that could in reason be 
called ugly. Serapes are cheap too; a small one, 
seven feet by four, can be purchased for a sum 
equivalent to ten shillings. As the majority of 
them are very thick and strongly made they 
form excellent rugs, superier for durability and 
neatness of desigu to many imitation oriental 
rugs, for which much higher prices are obtained. 

Shamefully as he has been misused for 
generations, every one who comes in contact 
with the Yaqui gives him credit for being a 
good industrious Indian. Neither better nor 
worse than other places in Sonora is the treat- 
ment accorded to him on the Llanos and 
Cienega Concession. These mines support in 
luxury a score of wealthy families in the city 
of Mexico, and as many indolent, dissipated 
Mexican overseers in the province of Sonora, 
who squander at the gaming tables in Hermo- 
sillo and Guaymas thousands ef pounds with a 
nonchalance that is only to be accounted for 
by the fact that they feel secure in a never- 
ending supply of the precious metal to be 
garnered at their order by a herd of docile 
Indians. It is estimated that the gold from 
this concession, which is worth three pounds 
fifteen shillings an ounce, costs only seventeen 
shillings an ounce to produce. 

Down in Hermosillo the Government of 
Sonora considers it has an Indian question, 
So it has in a manner, one that it has 
raised itself, and for which it is entirely re- 
sponsible. Mexican-like, the Sonora Govern- 
ment some years ago confiscated the lands 
along the course of the Yaqui River, which had 


from time immemorial been owned by the 
Yaqui tribe. This land the Government recently 
sold to an American company, which intends, 


after directing the Yaqui River over its fertile 
soil, to raise large crops of tobacco and coffee 
for the European markets. Angered at what 
they consider a barefaced robbery, a portion of 
the tribe went on the warpath, and bade defiance 
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to the troops seut against them. For over twenty 
years has the Government tried to subjugate this 
ittle band of warriors, but without success since 
the year 1886, when having been driven away 
from the river, they took to the mountains, 
from which they have never been dislodged. 
As a fighting man the Yaqui is a_ success. 
The same qualities of perseverance and grit 
which go to make him an excellent worker 
also make him an enemy not to be despised. 
Time after time have’ the Sonora troops 
left the capital to settle the Yaqui question, 
and each time have they returned consider- 
ably reduced in numbers. In the moun- 
tains, where the Indians are thoroughly at 
home, they patiently await the coming of the 
troops, and distributed over the open country, 
each man ensconced behind a cactus bush, 
patiently return shot for shot with the 
enemy. As they know every foot of the 
country, and each man fights on his own 
account, with never a thought of surrender 
even if wounded, the poorly commanded and 
worse equipped soldiery get tired of the job 
long before the Indians, At night-time, singly 
and in pairs, the Yaquis crawl from one bunch 
of cactus to another, unseen by the sentries, 
whom they shoot down, and then the bulk of 
their forces, which are not far away, rush up, 
and after firing two or three volleys into 
the Mexican camp disperse in all directions. 
As they never form into a compact body, the 
soldiers cannot get the satisfaction of a pitched 
battle, but have to submit to a demoralising 
system of guerilla warfare. After a brief cam- 
paign of this unsatisfactory fighting, disheartened 
and vanquished, the soldiers retreat. 

In any other country such a state of affairs 
would not last long. The open rebellion of an 
aboriginal tribe would be crushed with an iron 
hand; but in Mexico, where nobody is ever in 
a hurry, this warfare is allowed to drag itself 
through many years. 

It is in this way. The Mexican army is 
mainly composed of recruits forced into its 
ranks from the jails. A prisoner is released 
from confinement on condition that he en- 
lists in the army; thus the cost of keeping 
him in jail at the expense of the state is 
avoided, and frequently a man is sentenced to 
enlistment without ever being sent to jail, with 
the same economical end in view. 

This method of recruiting the army prevails 
to a greater or less extent all through Mexico, 
and is more particularly the rule in the pro- 
vince of Sonora, where not infrequently a 
whole regiment, barring the non-commissioned 
and commissioned officers, is composed of crimi- 
nals. With a regiment so recruited it is not 
surprising that there are many desertions, and 
that esprit de corps is entirely lacking. 

Before going to the front these criminal soldiers 
have often been given but three or four weeks’ 
drill in company and regimental movements. 
This is perhaps considered enough to get them 
to the point where the enemy are to be found, 
but it is not sufficient to inculcate discipline, 
and enable them to overcome the Yaqui with 
his demoralising style of warfare. Under these 
circumstances, no one ought to be surprised 
that the Yaquis still hold up their flag, and 


laugh at the Government. So repeatedly have 
they beaten the troops sent against them that 
they do not now look upon war at all seriously; 
indeed, they rather enjoy it than otherwise, 
sometimes provoking it just to get possession of 
the commissariat wagons with their contents, 
and the rifles and ammunition of the troops. 

Of the Yaquis on the warpath, the number 
is relatively very small, and the fighting 
strength of the tribe is kept up in this way. 
As soon as the chief is informed by his scouts 
that a detachment of soldiers is advancing 
to demand his surrender, or to exterminate 
his band of followers, he at once sends out 
messengers in every direction to the district 
where he knows bodies of his clansmen are 
working. In a short while, by twos and 
threes, they straggle in, and coming from many 
quarters they swell the Yaqui army to respectable 
proportions. 

After having stayed away from their employ- 
ment long enough to see the troops return, 
they go back to work as if nothing had 
happened. Thus has the Yaqui war been pro- 
longed for years. It is reasonably supposed, 
however, that a termination to this strife may 
be looked for before another year passes away. 
The American company which has bought the 
lands in dispute from the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and has spent large sums of money 
during the last few years in digging irrigation 
ditches for the cultivation of the soil, which 
is said to be the richest in Sonora, and 
capable of producing most remarkable crops of 
tobacco, coffee, cotton, and sugar, is now realy 
to begin cultivation. It will therefore be 
necessary for the Government to suppress thie 
insurrection. Among those interested in thie 
completion of the irrigation ditches, and the 
ultimate cultivation of all that rich country 
along the course of the Yaqui river, there is a 
growing opinion that the war will die out as 
soon as the call for labourers is heard in the 
land. The Indians will then only be too glad 
to obtain steady work with the assurance of 
good wages; and this will be guaranteed them 
by the landowners, who will need all the labour 
the country can afford to sow and harvest their 


n future years these Indians, strong and 
intelligent as they are, and addicted to few 
vices, will become the backbone of the working- 
classes of Sonora, and will add an untold sum 
to the value of one of the most promising 
countries in the world, a value which under 
Mexican misrule alone would never have been 
dreaint of. 


THE SWEETEST THING IN THE WORLD. 


Ou tell me what are the sweetest things 
In nature or in art? 
Sweet is the sound of the trembling strings, 
Sweet is the living voice that sings, 
But sweetest the fount whence music springs, 
The loving, silent heart. 
Davin ANDERSON. 
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